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test, an antithesis to all the static forms of society. The
absence of this protest in India,, the passive acceptance of
the inevitable, condemns India to the status of a people
without history.

At first sight, Goethe's 'fear* of the formless in In-
dian art and philosophy, on the one hand, and Hegel's
thesis, on the other, have apparently very little in com-
mon. And yet both of them withdrew from India for
very similar motives: what Goethe calls the 'formless-
ness' of Indian culture is transformed in Hegel into a
lack of self-consciousness pjid moral awareness. Both of
them alike applied western standards when judging In-
dia; for both Hegel's conception of history and Goethe's
conception of what is beautiful and true, are the result of
a cultural tradition inherently western. We might smile
today at Goethe's fear and Hegel's rather gratuitous at-
tack. But their attitude symbolizes the most fundamen-
tal obstacle put in the way "of an intelligent understand-
ing of the East by the West. Nobody would accuse either
Goethe or Hegel of prejudice of racial bigotry. They
were indeed singularly free of any preconceived bias. The
same, however, cannot be said with regard to the next
nineteenth century scholar to whom some more para-
graphs will be devoted here.

It is difficult to deny the influence of Count Gobineau
on .the intellectual life of modern Europe. His book
The Inequality of the Human Races (1853) had a far-
reaching effect on all the subsequent racial theories
which, especially in more recent times, have flooded the
continent of Europe. His 'thesis' is that the 'white5 race
is superior to all the other races on earth and his-conclu-
sion as regards the 'history' of India bears a very close re-